4 Introduction
Exposure to a variety of air contaminants has been shown to produce adverse health and discomfort responses in humans. In another report from the National Academy of Sciences (NRC, 1985), the methodological issues of studying exposures to air pollutants and subsequent health effects are discussed in detail. This part of the report considers issues relevant to assessing exposure to ETS. Ideally, evidence for health effects in humans should be demonstrated in epidemiologic studies that are consistent with a plausible hypothesis across a range of exposures or doses. However, many epidemiologic studies have substantial uncertainties associated with exposure variables. A framework for assessing exposures to environmental tobacco smoke (ETS) is discussed below. A variety of approaches to current and historic exposures to ETS, such as personal monitoring, locational monitoring, questionnaires, and biologic monitoring, are presented.
Concentrations of air contaminants exhibit pronounced spatial and temporal variations, regardless of the microenvironments in which they are found (outdoors, residential, industrial, etc.). Ideally, identifying the air contaminant or class of contaminants implicated in producing adverse health or comfort effects is essential in designing an air-monitoring program. In practice, however, it is often necessary to monitor a class of contaminants (for instance, total mass of respirable particles) or a proxy contaminant (for instance, nicotine), when the specific air contaminant producing the adverse impact can not be identified or easily measured. The air contaminants associated with ETS are comprised of a
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